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Forward 


Kanien’kehaka Raotitiohkwa Cultural Center was 
established at Kahnawake in 1978. One of the Cultural 
Center’s aims is to facilitate among our people an aware- 
ness of the background and development of Kahnawake 
from its inception in the early 1600s to the present day. 

We cannot survive as a people, as an identifiable 
community (Kahnawake), and as part of a nation (the 
Mohawk), unless we know and can articulate the events 
of our history that significantly demonstrate our spi- 
ritual, social and political development. We cannot 
know where we are going in the 1980s and beyond, nor 
can we determine our future, unless we know where we 
have been. 

This publication. ““Tecaughretanego; Elements of 
Mohawk Leadership”’, is the second in a series of book- 
lets, twenty-five to thirty-five pages in length, on forces, 
events and personalities in Kahnawake history. The 
author, David Blanchard, is an ethnohistorian who has 
been doing primary research on the history of Kah- 
nawake since 1974. He is the designer of the Iroquois 
exhibit at the Field Museum of Natural History in 
Chicago, and is presently assisting with the social studies 
curriculum at the secondary level Kahnawake Survival 
School. 

We live in a time when many people question the 
quality of leadership that we have, both on a national 
level and in our own local communities. ‘“‘Tecaugh- 
retanego; Elements of Mohawk Leadership”, is an 
attempt to reflect on the leadership qualities of one of 
our Kahnawake Mohawk grandsires. 


A. Brian Deer 


Kahnawake 
May, 1980 


Digitized by the Internet Archive 
In 2022 with funding from 
University of Alberta Library 


https://archive.org/details/tecaughretanegoeOOblan 
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Introduction 


While addressing the Virginia legislature at the 1744 
Treaty of Lancaster, the Iroquois sachem, Canassatego, ob- 
served that ““you who are so wise must know that different 
Nations have different Conceptions of things; and you will 
not therefore take it amiss if our ideas. . .bappen not to 
be the same with yours’. ' At the time Canassatego was 
discussing education, but his comment is true generally. 
Different nations do have different conceptions of things, 
and it is precisely these different ideas which constitute 
true national boundaries. Different nations have differ- 
ent ideas about education, about politics, about God and 
religion, and about the elements of leadership. 

The Great Law of Peace of the Hotinonsionne dis- 
cusses many of the duties and obligations of the chiefs 
of the League. Nowhere is a chief given power that en- 
ables him to command or order his people about. The 
source of power for a chief of the Confederacy is the love 
and esteem of the people. In those places of the Great 
Law of Peace where the people are encouraged to show 
respect, it is for the position of the chieftainship, and not 
for the person of the chief. This accent on position and 
not personality is a key feature of the traditional [ro- 
quoian concept of leadership. 

This observation is supported by the writings of 
Cadwallader Colden, an eighteenth century Englishman 
who had personal contact with the Confederacy. In his 
essay on the “Form of government of the Five Nations’, 
Colden writes that: 


Each nation is an absolute Republick by its self, 
govern’d in all Publick Affairs of War and Peace by the 
Sachems or Old Men, whose Authority and Power 1s gain’d 
by and consists wholly in the Opinion that the rest of 


the Nation have of their Wisdom and Integrity. They never 
execute their Resolutions by Compulsion or Force upon 
any of their People. Honour and Esteem are their Principal 
Rewards, as Shame & being Despised are their Puntsb- 
ments. ? 


Many of the traditional leaders of the historic Iro- 
quois are well known: Dekanawida, Hiawatha, Hendrick, 
Canassatego, Kryn, Handsome Lake and others. Unfor- 
tunately, most of what is known about these Iroquois 
statesmen and teachers come from formal speeches they 
delivered, or because of some outstanding success in the 
field of military strategy or diplomacy. Of these leaders we 
know what they said, or what they did, but is is fair to say 
that we do not really know the leaders themselves. 

Mid-eighteenth century Kahnawake was fortunate 
to have known a leader of exceptional wisdom and know- 
ledge, Tecaughretanego. From 1755 to 1759 we now know 
that Tecaughretanego was in the Ohio Valley with a con- 
tingent of Mohawk from Kahnawake. While there, he met 
James Smith, an eighteen year old English captive of the 
Mohawk. Smith’s journal of captivity is the only existing 
record of Tecaughretanego, but it is rich enough to provide 
us with an intimate glimpse of a traditional Iroquois sach- 
em, and thus it helps to illuminate the elements of tra- 
ditional Mohawk leadership. 


The Mohawk in the Ohio Valley 


Following the Peace of 1666, the Five Nation 
Iroquois Confederacy and the French agreed to cease 
hostilities and to re-open the trade routes between the 
Confederate territory and Montreal. The Mohawk then re- 
established their occupancy of the extreme northeast 
boundary of their territory of Kanienkeh* and settled at 


* territory of the Mohawk 


Kentake. By 1716, this settlement had moved four times, 
finally settling on its present site, Kahnawake, on the south 
shore of the St. Lawrence, near its junction with Lake St. 
Louis, ten miles from Montreal. 

The community of Kahnawake was principally a 
settlement of the Turtle Clan of the Mohawk Nation. 
The other Mohawk clans were also represented at Kah- 
nawake, as were representatives of the other nations of 
the Confederacy, and some Huron, Wiandot, and Algon- 
quin as well. By the middle of the eighteenth century the 
community boasted almost ninety longhouses, a palisade, 
and a stone church. Some of the members of the commu- 
nity were converts to Catholicism; some professed the 
religious beliefs of their ancestors; all participated in the 
affairs of the Confederacy and the Great Law of Peace. 

Traditionally Mohawk settlements were not located 
on permanent sites. The Mohawk practiced a mixed econ- 
omy of hunting and slash-and-burn agriculture. Rather 
than exhaust the land in any one particular location, settle- 
ments would be rotated throughout the national territory 
of Kanienkeh. With the arrival of Europeans in North 
America, and their establishment of permanent settlements 
at strategic locations adjoining Kanienkeh, it became 
necessary for the Mohawk to maintain a permanent guard 
on their frontier. Kahnawake became the first such frontier 
outpost located near the French stronghold of Montreal, 
strategically situated on the southern shore of the St. 
Lawrence River and within convenient distance of the 
Mohawk Valley to the south. 

Kahnawake had, by 1750, developed a population 
of about eight hundred persons, dense by their standards. 
It now became necessary for the community to divide 
itself for two reasons; the ability to continue governing 
in the spirit of the Great Law, and the imminent soil ex- 
haustion around Kahnawake. In regard to the former, 


the traditional Mohawk council is fully democratic, re- 
quiring the total participation of each adult member. 
At such a time as a community reaches critical size, this 
participation becomes unwieldy, even with the flexibility 
of clan divisions. As for the latter reason, the people were 
dependent upon their ability to extract the foundation of 
their diet from the soil, and by the middle of the eight- 
eenth century, Kahnawake could no longer do this. The 
problems brought on by the increasing population were 
partially dealt with, when in 1754, a contingent of two 
hundred Mohawk from Kahnawake moved into the Ohio 
Valley. 
| The Ohio Valley was not within traditional Mohawk 
territory; however, the nations of the Ohio Valley were in 
alliance with the Confederacy and records show that many 
of the Six Nations sent emissaries and military support to 
the Ottawa, Miami, Sauk and other nations settled along the 
Ohio, Allegheny and Sandusky rivers. Most of what is 
known about the Mohawk in this region comes to us from 
the journal of James Smith, an English colonist captured by 
a band of Indians in 1755 during the French and Indian 
War. Smith spent four years with the Kahnawake Mohawk 
and recorded many of his observations and theirs; on daily 
living, philosophy and theology. These observations were 
later published as a record of Smith’s captivity. 

Much has been written on the Kahnawake Mohawk. 
What makes Smith’s journal particularly interesting is 
that, in addition to his own thoughts, Smith recorded 
what the Mohawk thought and said about the world around 
them. It is through Smith’s journal that we come to know 
some of the Mohawk personalities of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. One such individual is Tecaughretanego. 

To a certain extent, the British recognized [Iro- 
quoian suzerainty over the Ohio Valley. The French did 
not. By 1754 there was a sufficient French presence in 
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the Ohio Valley posing a threat to the British that they felt 
the need to send a major force into the area to reduce the 
French presence. To the natives, neither side were welcome 
in this rich territory. The Iroquois recognized the risks, and 
with the diplomatic skill so typical of the Confederacy, 
managed to successfully play one side off the other. 

In April of 1755, General Edward Braddock landed 
in Virginia with 1,400 regulars of the British Army. He 
was given the sole mandate of dislodging the French along 
the Ohio River. In Braddock’s advance was a contingent 
of Pennsylvania woodsmen cutting the forests and pre- 
paring the roads. One member of this party was eight- 
een year old James Smith. 

The Pennsylvania woodsmen were attacked in May 
of 1755. Smith was captured and brought to Fort Du- 
Quesne to run the gauntlet and to await his fate. By the 
end of July, news reached Fort DuQuesne that Braddock 
had been defeated. Soon after, Smith and his captors 
left for the town of Tullihas, forty miles up the Allegheny 
River. 

Tullihas was occupied by Delaware, Mohican and 
the Kahnawake Mohawks. It appears from reading Smith’s 
journal that this town was principally a Mohawk settle- 
ment, and that the Delaware and Mohican were present 
because of marriage to Mohawk women. At Tullihas 
Smith was formally adopted as a Mohawk. After the 
adoption ceremony, the following speech was made to 
Smith: 


My son, you are now flesh of our flesh, and bone 
of our bone. By the ceremony which was performed this 
day, every drop of white blood was washed out of your 
veins; you are taken into the Caughnewago nation, and 
initiated into a warlike tribe; you are adopted into a great 
family, and now recewed with great seriousness and solem- 


nity in the room and place of a great man; after what has 
passed this day, you are now one of us by an old strong 
law and custom - My son, you have now nothing to fear, 
we are now under the same obligations to love, support 
and defend you, that we are to love and to defend one 
another, therefore you are to consider yourself as one of 
our people. 3 


Although Smith was eighteen years old at the time 
of his adoption, to the Mohawk he was a child, and he was 
treated as such. Initially, the care for Smith’s instruction 
was given to the Mohawk chief Asallecoa, called by the 
English, Mohawk Solomon. In October of 1755, Smith 
met his adopted brother Tontileaugo and was entrusted 
to his care. Tontileaugo and his wife were on their way 
to Lake Erie to make their winter encampment. It was 
in the general vicinity of Lake Erie that Smith concluded 
his first year of captivity with the Mohawk. During this 
time he learned to speak Mohawk, participated in the 
hunt, helped to procure maple syrup in March and ob- 
served the women preparing the fields in spring and 
summer for the autumn harvest. 


Tecaughretanego 


In October of 1756, Smith was introduced to an 
older brother of Tontileaugo by the name of Tecaughre- 
tanego. Smith was invited by Tecaughretanego to accom- 
pany him on a hunt along the Cayohoga River, an area that 
Smith had never before visited. Smith sought out Ton- 
tileaugo for his advice and was told that: 


Tecaughretanego, (which was his name) was a 
chief, and a better man that he was; and if I went with 
him I might expect to be well used, but he said I might 


do as I pleased; and if I staid he would use me as he had 
done. I told bim that he had acted in every respect as a 
brother to me; yet I was much pleased with my old broth- 
er’s conduct and conversation; and as he was going to a 
part of the country I had never been in, I wished to 
go with him. 4 


From this time, October, 1756, until the spring 
of 1759, Smith was in Tecaughretanego’s care. From 
Smith’s journal we learn that, unlike many of the Kah- 
nawake Mohawk, Tecaughretanego was not a convert to 
Catholicism. It appears that this Mohawk had had deal- 
“ings and discussions with the priests at Kahnawake, but 
according to Tecaughretanego, they could not agree be- 
cause in his opinion, the priests “held notions that con- 
tradicted both sense and reason”’: ° 

Tecaughretanego could not believe the great and 
good spirit ever taugh them any such nonsense: and 
therefore he concluded that the Indians’ old religion was 
better than this new way of worshipping God. ® 


After one year of association with the Mohawk, 
Smith was forced to abandon many of the stereotypes 
and racial biases that he had previously held regarding 
the North American Indian. He recognized Tecaughre- 
tanego as his teacher, and discussed many ideas with him 
ranging from notions of God to aspects of natural his- 
tory. Often these arguments pitted Smith’s book know- 
ledge against the older Mohawk’s own practical experience 
of the hunt and a life in the woods. 

Smith devotes a long segment of his journal to 
discussion of the ecology of the beaver. It appears that 
Tecaughretanego and his fellow Mohawk were of the 
opinion that geese turned into beavers, and snakes to 
racoons. This kind of thinking was prevalent amongst 
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many native peoples, as well as in other forms, amongst 
Europeans, giving rise to a large body of legends called 
“transformation tales.” Tecaughretanego observed that in 
one particular pond, not close to any other waterway, 
when the beaver were hunted out in the spring they 
always appeared the following winter after the fall migra- 
tion of geese. To Tecaughretanego’s way of thinking, the 
geese, must turn into beavers and thus constantly supply 
the pond. 

In the course of Tecaughretanego’s conversation 
with Smith, Smith commented on beaver catching fish. 
The old chief asked Smith how he happened to develop 
the opinion that beaver ate fish. Smith replied that he had 
learned this information in a book. Beavers construct 
dams, Smith argued, to make fishing more convenient. 
Tecaughretanego joked with Smith and told him that who- 
ever had written this book on beavers had obviously never 
seen a beaver for, “the beaver never did eat flesh of any 
kind; but lived on the bark of trees, roots and other 
vegetables’. 

Smith did not want to accept Tecaughretanego’s 
word at face value, and so he conducted two experi- 
ments to see if in fact beavers were vegetarians. When 
Tecaughretanego was proved right, Smith acknowledged 
that his book was wrong, and he urged his Mohawk teacher 
to tell him more about the natural environment of the 
beaver. 


I asked him 1f the beaver was an amphibious animal, 
or if it could live under water? He said that the beaver 
was a kind of subterraneous water animal, that lives in or 
near the water; but they were not more amphibious than 
the ducks and geese were -- which was constantly proven 
to be the case; as all the beavers that are caught in steel 
traps are drowned, provided the trap be heavy enough 
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to keep them under water. As the beaver does not eat 
fish, I inquired of Tecaughretanego why the beaver made 
such large dams? He said they were of use to them in 
various respects -- both for their safety and food. For 
their safety, as by raising the water over the mouths of 
their holes, or subterraneous lodging places, they could 
not be easily found: and as the beaver feeds chiefly on the 
bark of trees, by raising the water over the banks, they 
can cut down saplings for bark to feed upon without going 
out much upon the land: and when they are obliged 
to go out on land for this food they frequently are caught 
_by the wolves. As the beaver can run upon land, but little 
faster than a water tortoise, and is no fighting animal, 
if they are any distance from the water they become an 
easy prey to their enemies. 7 


As this discussion of beaver hunting shows, Smith 
was not regarded as a seasoned woodsman. Twice in 
his captivity journal he became separated from his Mo- 
hawk “family” and was forced to wander, lost in the 
woods. The second such occasion was in the winter and 
caused both Smith and his associates some worry. On 
this occasion Smith managed to find his way back home; 
his reception and the words of Tecaughretanego illustrate 
the extent of mutual trust and concern that was develop- 
ing between the two men: 


“Brother, 


“You see we have prepared snow-shoes to go after 
you, and were almost ready to go, when you appeared; 
yet, as you had not been accustomed to hardships in your 
country, to the east, we never expected to see you alive. 
Now, we are glad to see you in various respects: we are 
glad to see you on your own account; and we are glad 


to see the prospect of your filling the place of a great 
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man, in whose room you were adopted. We do not blame 
you for what has happened, we blame ourselves; because, 
we did not think of this driving snow filling up the tracks, 
until after we came to camp. 


“Brother, 


“Your conduct on this occasion hath pleased us 
much: you have given us an evidence of your fortitude, 
skill and resolution: and we hope you will always go on to 
do great actions, as it 1s only great actions that can make 
a great man.”’ 


I told my brother Tecaughretanego, that I thanked 
them for their care of me, and for the kindness I always 
recewed. I told him that I always wished to do great 
actions, and hoped I never would do any thing to dis- 
honor any of those with whom I was connected. ® 


In the middle of the winter season, Tontileaugo 
and his family left Tecaughretanego, Smith and Nun- 
ganey, Tecaughretanego’s ten year old son. Tecaughreta- 
nego developed a bad case of arthritis in his legs and the 
survival of the small group fell upon Smith. Smith’s prow- 
ess as a hunter had certainly improved since his adoption 
by the Mohawk, but he was still not yet confident enough 
to depend upon the forest for food. In his journal, Smith 
recalls his anxieties and fears, and notes Tecaughretanego’s 
response to the situation. 


“Brother, 


“As you have lived with the white people, you have 
not had the same advantage of knowing that the great 
being above feeds his people, and gives them their meat in 
due season, as we Indians have, who are frequently out of 
provisions, and yet are wonderfully supplied, and that so 
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frequently that it 1s evidently the hand of the great Owa- 
neeyo* that doth this: whereas the white people have 
commonly large stocks of tame cattle, that they can kill 
when they please, and also their barns and cribs filled 
with grain, and therefore have not the same opportunity 
of seeing and knowing that they are supported by the 
ruler of Heaven and Earth. 


“Brother, 


“I know that you are now afraid that we will all 
perish with hunger, but you have no just reason to fear 
«this. 


“Brother, 


“I have been young, but am now old -- I have been 
frequently under the like circumstances that we now are, 
and that some time or other in almost every year of my 
life; yet, I have hitherto been supported, and my wants 
supplied in time of need. 


“Brother, 


“Owaneeyo sometimes suffers us to be in want, 
in order to teach us our dependance upon him, and to let 
us know that we are to love and serve him: and likewise 
to know the worth of the favors that we receive, and to 
make us more thankful. 


“Brother, 


“Be assured that you will be supplied with food, 
and that just in the right time; but you must continue 
diligent in the use of means -- go to sleep, and rise early 
in the morning and go a hunting - be strong and exert 
yourself like a man, and the great spirit will direct your 


way. »@S 


* This is the name of God in their tongue, and signifies the owner and ruler of 
all things. 
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Many European writers have commented upon 
the differences between native and European values. One 
often hears the remark that unlike Europeans, or Euro- 
Americans, Indians do not have a materialist culture. 
This observation is supported by numerous passages in 
the Jesuit Relations in which the missionaries note the 
impoverishment or whole villages due to the generosity 
of the natives towards neighbouring communities or 
visitors. 

In his brief speech to Smith, Tecaughretanego not 
only observes the differences between Indian and non- 
Indian values, but underscores wherein those differences 
lie as well. According to Tecaughretanego, the Indian 
lives his life as a mirror of the faith that he professes in 
Owaneeyo. Not only do the Mohawk claim to believe in 
Owaneeyo, they have built their whole life as a people: 
their economy, culture, and society, upon this belief. 
Tecaughretanego’s commitment in faith is not a verbal 
one, but total. And for this commitment, he expects 
the great spirit to direct his way. 

One of the concerns that characterized many of 
Smith’s and Tecaughretanego’s conversations was cultural 
sovereignty. This was an important concern to the Mo- 
hawk who were signatories to the Two Row Wampum 
Treaty. This treaty between the Dutch and the Con- 
federacy was a formal agreement that their relationship 
would be characterized by mutual non-interference. Both 
the Dutch and the Iroquois agreed to respect the indepen- 
dence and the integrity of each other’s culture. 

For this reason, the Confederacy never became 
totally committed to either the British or the French in 
the period of warfare in North American spanning the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. In a discussion with 
Tecaughretanego, for example, this Mohawk sachem, re- 
marked to Smith that “if the English and French had a 
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quarrel, let them fight their own battles themselves, it 1s 
not our (Mohawk) business to intermeddle therewith’’. 

A graphic example of the importance of mutual 
cultural respect between Smith and Tecaughretanego can 
be found in an exchange regarding the difference between 
Mohawk and English prayer. The complete passage from 
Smith’s journal has been reproduced here, because it 
contains the only first hand description of a Mohawk 
sweat lodge ritual known: 


When we encamped, Tecaughretanego made him- 
self a sweat-house; which he did by sticking a number of 
' hoops in the ground, each hoop forming a semi-circle - 
this he covered all round with blankets and skins; he 
then prepared hot stones, which he rolled into this but, 
and then went into it himself, with a little kettle of water 
in bis hand, mixed with a variety of herbs, which he had 
formerly cured, and had now with him in bis pack -- 
they afforded an odoriferous perfume. When he was 1n, 
be told me to pull down the blankets behind him, and 
cover all up close, which I did, and then be began to pour 
water upon the hot stones, and to sing aloud. He con- 
tinued in this vehement hot place about fifteen minutes: 
-- all this he did in order to purify himself before he would 
address the Supreme Being. When he came out of his 
sweat-house, be began to burn tobacco and pray. He began 
each petition with oh, ho, ho, ho, which 1s a kind of 
aspiration, and signifies an ardent wish. I observed that 
all his petitions were only for immediate or present tem- 
poral blessings. He began his address by thanksgiving, in 
the following manner: | 


“O great being! I thank thee that I have obtained 
the use of my legs again — that I am now able to walk 
about and kill turkeys, &c. without feeling exquisite pain 


me (anente- 
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and misery: I know that thou art a hearer and a helper, 
and therefore I will call upon thee. 


“Ob, bo, bo, bo, 


“Grant that my knees and ankles may be right 
well, and that I may be able, not only to walk, but to 
run, and to jump logs, as I did last fall. 


“Oh, bo, bo, bo, 


“Grant that on this voyage we may frequently 
kill bears, as they may be crossing the Sciota and San- 
dusky. 


“Oh, bo, ho, bo, 


“Grant that we may kill plenty of Turkeys along 
the banks, to stew with our fat bear meat. 


“Ob, bo, bo, bo, 


“Grant that rain may come to raise the Ollentangy 
about two or three feet, that we may cross in safety down 
to Sciota, without danger of our canoe being wrecked on 
the rocks; - and now, O great being! thou knowest bow 
matters stand - thou knowest that I am a great lover of 
tobacco, and though I know not when I may get any more, 
I now make a present of the last I have unto thee, as 
a free burnt offering; therefore I expect thou wilt hear 
and grant these requests, and I thy servant will return thee 
thanks, and love thee for thy gifts.” 


During the whole of this scene I sat by Tecaughre- 
tanego, and as he went through it with the greatest solem- 
nity, I was seriously affected with his prayers. I remained 
duly composed until he came to the burning of the to- 
bacco, and as I knew that he was a great lover of it, and 


iy) 


saw him cast the last of it into the fire, it excited in me 
a kind of merriment, and I insensibly smiled. Tecaughre- 
tanego observed me laughing, which displeased him, and 
occasioned him to address me in the following manner. 


“Brother, 


“I bave somewhat to say to you, and I hope you will 
not be offended when I tell you of your faults. You know 
that when you were reading your books in town, I would 
not let the boys or any one disturb you; but now when I 
was praying, I saw you laughing. I do not think that you 
look upon praying as a foolish thing; - I believe you pray 
yourself. But perhaps you may think my mode, or manner 
of praying foolish; 1f so, you ought in a friendly manner 
to instruct me, and not make sport of sacred things.” 

I acknowledged my error, and on this he handed 
me his pipe to smoke, in token of friendship and recon- 
ciliation; though at this time he had nothing to smoke, 
but redwillow bark. I told him something of the method 
of reconciliation with an offended God, as revealed in my 
Bible, which I had then in possession. He said that he liked 
my story better than that of the French priests, but be 
thought that he was now too old to begin to learn a new 
religion, therefore be should continue to worship God in 
the way that he bad been taught, and that if salvation or 
future happiness was to be had in his way of worship, 
he expected he would obtain it, and tf it was inconsistent 
with the honor of the great spirit to accept of him in 
his own way of worship, be hoped that Owaneeyo would 
accept of him in the way I bad mentioned, or in some 
other way, though he might now be ignorant of the 
channel through which favor or mercy might be conveyed. 
He said that he believed that Owaneeyo would hear and 
help every one that sincerely waited upon him. 

Here we may see bow far the light of nature could 
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go; perhaps we see it here almost in its highest extent. 
Notwithstanding the just views that this great man enter- 
tained of Providence, yet we now see him (though he 
acknowledged his guilt) expecting to appease the Deity, 
and procure his favor, by burning a little tobacco. We may 
observe that all Heathen nations, as far as we can find out 
either by tradition or light of Nature, agree with Revela- 
tion in this, that sacrifice is necessary, or that some kind 
of attonement ts to be made, in order to remove guilt, and 
reconcile them to God. This, accompanied with numberless 
other witnesses, 1s sufficient evidence of the Rationality 
of the truth of the Scriptures. “' 


Not all of Smith’s and Tecaughretanego’s misunder- 
standings were as serious as this incident with the sweat 
lodge. On one occasion, Smith and his mentor had a lively 
exchange over the meaning of the expression “God damn 
it’, and the English traders who use the expression. In 
this particular case the lack of understanding came from 
Tecaughretanego: 


I remember that Tecaughretanego, when something 
displeased him, said, God damn it. — I asked him if he 
knew what he then said? he said he did; and mentioned 
one of their degrading expressions, which he supposed to 
be the meaning of something like the meaning of what he 
had said. I told him that it did not bear the least resemb- 
lance to it; that what he had said, was calling upon the 
great spirit to punish the object he was displeased with. 
He stood for some time amazed, and then said, if this be 
the meaning of these words what sort of people are the 
whites? when the traders were among us these words 
seemed to be intermixed with all their discourse. He told 
me to reconsider what I had said, for he thought I must 
be mistaken in my definition; if I was not mistaken, he 
said, the traders applied these words not only wickedly, 
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but oftentimes very foolishly and contrary to sense or 
reason. He said, he remembered once of a traders’ acciden- 
tally breaking bis gun lock, and on that occasion calling 
out aloud God damn it - surely said he the gun lock was 
not an object worthy of punishment for Owaneeyo, or 
the Great Spirit: be also observed the traders often used 
this expression when they were in a good humour and 
not displeased with anything. - I acknowledged that the 
traders used this expression very often, in a most irration- 
al, inconsistent, and impious manner; yet I still asserted 
that I had given the true meaning of these words. -- He 
replied, if so, the traders are as bad as Oonasahroona, or 
the under ground inhabitants. ‘* 


After the winter of 1758, Smith and his Mohawk 
companions travelled back to Kahnawake. After staying 
a few months in the village, Smith eventually made his 
way onto an English ship in Montreal harbour, and found 
passage to his family in Pennsylvania. There is no doubt 
but that Smith regarded Tecaughretanego with the highest 
affection and esteem. One of Smith’s last observations on 
Tecaughretanego underscores this fact: 


When we were all refreshed, Tecaughretanego 
delivered a speech upon the necessity and pleasure of 
receiving the necessary supports of life with thankful- 
ness, knowing that Owaneeyo is the great giver. Such 
speeches from an Indian, may be tho't by those who 
are unacquainted with them, altogether incredible; but 
when we reflect on the Indian war, we may readily con- 
clude that they are not an ignorant or stupid sort of 
people, or they would not have been such fatal enemies. 
When they came into our country they outwitted us -- 
and when we sent armies into their country, they out- 
generalled, and beat us with inferior force. Let us also 
take into consideration that Tecaughretanego was no 
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common person, but was among the Indians, as Socrates 
in the ancient Heathen world; and it may be, equal to him 
-- if not in wisdom and in learning, yet, perhaps, 1n patience 
and fortitude. ‘% 


Conclusions 


Tecaughretanego was a Mohawk teacher of the mid- 
eighteenth century. He was known by both his Mohawk 
and non-native associates as a man of knowledge, and 
therefore power. Yet, from reading Smith’s journal, it 
is very clear that this ‘Socrates’ of the Mohawk world 
was in every respect one of the people. He hunted, helped 
to prepare maple syrup, participated in councils, and 
provided for the well-being of his family. He was an 
individual, while at the same time wise enough to realize 
that his own source of knowledge and power came from 
the people. 

Tecaughretanego typifies the ideal Mohawk leader 
of the past. Cadwallader Colden described such a leader 
in his History of the Five Indian Nations; one could 
almost envision Tecaughretanego upon reading Colden’s 
words: 


Their Great Men, both Sachems and Captains, are 
generally poorer than the common People, for they affect 
to give and distribute all the Presents or Plunder they get 
in thew Treaties or War, so as to leave nothing to 
themselves. There is not a Man in the Ministry of the 
Five Nations, who has gain’d his Office, otherwise then by 
Ment; there is not the least Salary, or any Sort of Profit, 
annexed to any Office, to tempt the Covetous or Sordid; 
but, on the contrary, every unworthy Action 1s unavoid- 
ably attended with the Forfeiture of their Commission; 
for their Authority is only the Esteem of the People, 
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and ceases the Moment that Esteem is lost. Here we see 
the natural Origin of all Power and Authority among a 
free People, and whatever artificial Power of Sovereignty 
any Man may have acquired, by the Laws and Constitution 
of a Country, bis real Power will be ever much greater or 
less, in Proportion to the Esteem People have of him. “ 
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